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EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. 
By Professor Hartley B. Alexander. 


My wife has had numerous seemingly telepathic experi- 


ences with a friend, an intimate of her college days, which 
the following instances will serve to illustrate. 

A few years since the friend was living in one of the moun- 
tain states several hundred miles from my wife’s residence. 
There had been some talk of a visit during the holiday sea- 
son, but my wife had abandoned the idea and had written 
definitely that she could not come. At the last moment the 
aspect of affairs changed and she decided, on a few hours 
preparation, to go. She sent no message, wishing to sur- 
prise her friend. Her train left late at night. At about the 
hour of her departure the friend in the far state suddenly 
awoke with the conviction that my wife was coming—a con- 
viction so strong that she aroused others of the household to 
tell them that “ N. is coming sure.” She sent someone to 
meet all possible trains, so that much to my wife’s surprise 
she was received at the railway station. 

On another occasion the friend, who was stopping with 
my wife, attended a public meeting. While there she was 
so impressed, fascinated, by the strange face of a man in the 
gallery, that she could pay little attention to the proceedings. 
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She came home much depressed. She slept that night in the 
same room with my wife, but she said nothing regarding the 
cause of her depression. That night, my wife—who is audile 
in type, and seldom visualizes either in dream or waking— 
saw in a dream the face of a man, apparently at the window, 
which so startled her that she awoke in agitation. On her 
friend’s awaking she began to describe the dream face. The 
friend interrupted: “ Wait! Was it—” and proceeded to 
describe the face of the man she had seen, the description 
tallying exactly with the dream; and there was sufficient pe- 
culiarity to the face—the insane look, a “ Spanish ” cast, con- 
spicuous whites of the eyes, a drooping moustache—to make 
the coincidence suggestive. 

In view of such instances, I determined to try experiments 
in the transfer of simple geometrical figures, and during the 
months of June and July, 1909, found time for several series, 
the more striking results of which are here depicted. In the 
greater number of experiments, all of which were conducted 
in the early evening, we sat about fifteen feet apart, facing 
from one another; in a few cases we were in my study with 
only the desk between us. In no case was there any possi- 
bility of seeing. My method was to draw a diagram with 
pencil, following the lines repeatedly until my wife had com- 
pleted her response. Frequently I merely traced the lines in 
the air, drawing the figure after she had announced “ ready.” 
In no case did we compare results until an entire series was 
completed. 

I also asked my wife to write down words descriptive of 
‘any vague or difficult images caught by her attention. This 
was partly because of the difficulty I found in keeping my own 
attention on the image before me; the whole series, and many 
rejected suggestions kept flitting through my mind. As I 
am a good visualizer it was difficult for me to make the pen- 
ciled figure more vivid mentally than many that came along 
with it. 

In the following narrative of the experiment S will denote 
the “ Sender,” whose drawings are given in the left hand col- 
umns of the plates, and R the “ Responder,” whose responses 
are in the right hand column. 
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Conduct of the Experiments. 


The experiments were mostly made in a large room where 
the two parties sat fully fifteen feet apart facing in different 
directions; one or two series were made in a smaller room 
with a desk and screen between the parties. Excepting 
Series VIII, made in the afternoon, all series were made at or 
near dusk; in a few instances a dim artificial light was neces- 
sary. ‘The invariable method was for S to draw or resolve 
upon an image and for R to draw or note whatever came into 
her mind, saying “ ready ” when a fairly vivid or convincing 
image came, altho R often responded merely, “ I’ve got some- 
thing,” implying uncertainty. No comparisons were made 
until the whole series was completed. The usual time de- 
voted to each trial was a fraction of a minute. In drawing 
the figures S found his mind so filled with alternative sug- 
gestions that it was difficult to concentrate upon the figure 
chosen. This figure was sometimes drawn first and then 


traced and retraced with the pencil, sometimes simply traced 
vaguely until R pronounced “ ready,” and then drawn. This 
was partly done as a test of vividness, as the mere motion of 
the pencil usually served to externalize the image upon the 
paper. The taking of an after-image of the figure drawn was 


another method employed by S to test vividness (Cf. narra- 
tive of Series VI, below). 


General Summary of Results. 


R is a poor visualizer. This was probably a help in the 
experiment as her mind was filled with vague suggestions 
only a small per cent of which vividly emerged. She was 
asked to note the clearest of these marginal ideas, many of 
which, as the results show, tend to strengthen ambiguous 
cases (Cf. V, 1 and 3; VII, 5 and 9g). 

As to the general returns, the per cent of correspondence 
is certainly greater than could be accounted for by any the- 
ory of coincidences, which is the only alternative to telepathy 
that suggests itself. It is obviously difficult to deal with ma- 
terial of this sort statistically—no two persons could be ex- 
pected to reach the same results. Accordingly the plate 
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summarizing the best results for each series seems to me a 
better representation of success than the table. Measured 
by the total number of trials this plate represents about 24 
per cent successful; but this is not counting each trial figure 
to the same trial’s response; four of the responses here shown 
do not synchronize with the trial figure to which they re- 
spond, altho, of course, occurring in the same total series. 
As a matter of fact, a response anywhere in the series is worth 
the counting, for S often had nearly the whole series in mind 
at once, and not only had the figures already drawn before 
his eyes but at least the next succeeding figure before his 
mind’s eye. And it will be observed that where the response 
does fail to synchronize exactly it usually occurs immediately 
after or before the trial figure (Cf. Series II; III, 3 and 5; 
IV, 5 and 6; VI, 2 and 7, etc.) 

Other modes of computing success are shown in the table. 
According to this, the best results of all the series, measuring 
total of figures sent to total response in each series, makes 
thirty per cent of the seventy trials successful; while meas- 
ured trial for trial, the success is still twenty per cent,—surely 
a convincing minimum! If we count the plausible successes, 
trial for trial, the per cent of success is better than half. 

But numbers cannot interpret results of this sort; the de- 
tails of the experiment must speak for themselves. Each 
series is analyzed below to the best of the experimenter’s 
ability. Preliminary to this analysis, however, a few notes 
are necessary. 

First, reference to the Summary of best results will show 
that R’s images, even when good, fail in respect to orientation. 
This is by no means inexplicable. A little experimentation 
with after-images will show the uncertainty of normal orien- 
tations, which is further illustrated by the drawings of young 
children or by the indifference to direction and alignment in 
primitive writing and inscription. ‘The general space-form, 
the shape, and not the placing of the shape is what first holds 
attention. 

Second, of great interest is the growth of the reminiscent 
element in R’s mind, which is certainly unconscious through- 
out. This is roughly summarized in the second half of the 
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table. The increasing tendency to repeat images drawn in 
previous experiments, reaching unusual proportions under 
the peculiar circumstances of Series VII and VIII, and the 
quite different development of the tendency to internal 
(within the given series of responses) or conscious association 
seems to point to a gradual upbuilding in R’s mind of sub- 
liminal association-groups. This has some bearing upon the 
problem confronting interpretation of mediumistic experi- 
ments; for here, as there: (1) The veridical element is 
freshest and most convincing at the first. (2) Continued ex- 
periments show an augmenting tendency for the veridical re- 
sults to be distorted by, and to become subject to, subliminal 
activities. 


Following is the detailed analysis of the series. 


Series I. 


In this series, S first drew the zigzag in the form of an 


archaic sigma. ‘This suggested the letter S, which was forth- 
with drawn. The response to this was the S-like curve 
shown. S resolved to make the sigma figure the test figure 
of the series; and it was accordingly repeated as trials 4, 7 
and 11, the eleventh trial being made, on S’s part, simply by 
tracing over with the pencil the figure already drawn for the 
seventh. ‘The response of R is given opposite figure 7. The 
line above the answering figure is extraneous, having in R’s 
mind only a dubious connection with the figure; such lines, 
faint or detached, were several times seen by R, but only 
rarely drawn because of their obscurity; on several occasions 
they were apparently due to after-image. 

Figure 5 naturally suggested to S the idea of an eye or 
eyes. It was the influence of this suggestion which finally de- 
termined the form of figure 6; for S first drew the two circles 
and one connecting line; and these suggesting eyes or spec- 
tacles, the remaining line and the dot were added. That the 
notion of “eye” persisted in S’s mind is shown by its recur- 
rence as figure 10. The notion of “eye,” as noted by the 
word written in, was the first response in /t’s mind; then, after 
what is apparently a reminiscence of the response just previ- 
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ously given, came the figure of the bar and parallels strongly 
suggestive of the form of 6 as first in S’s mind. 

The x-shaped figure in responses 4 and 8 is worthy of 
note. This is surely the simplest of the geometric figures 
likely to occur naturally to the mind; and, as a matter of fact, 
it does recur oftener than any other figure in the series,—five 
times in addition to the two occurrences in Series I. Each of 
these has, of course, been counted as a failure; yet it is 
worthy of observation that the x-shape nowhere occurs where 
in the figure sent there is not some suggestion of meeting and 
crossing straight lines. 


Series II. 


In this series S determined, if possible, to convey the im- 
age or idea of an arrow. The image was first drawn, and 
then in succession the letters of the word. When it came to 
R, however, S was in two minds whether to draw R or RR, 
finally preferring the single R,—that is, concentrating on that 
figure. Elements of likeness to the RR will be noted in R’s 
response to 3; as also, perhaps, there is some likeness in K’s 
response to the A of 2. The only success counted for this 
series, however, is the arrow suggested in R’s 1 and 4 and 
unmistakably drawn at 5. This seems to show the gradual 
emergence in R’s mind of the idea dominant in S’s. The fig- 
ure of the arrow (S’s figure 1) was of course before the send- 
er’s eyes all this time, tho secondary to attention after the 
drawing of I.. 


Series ITI. 


This is the poorest series of the group, having only a faintly 
plausible suggestion of success in the first three responses, 
and a rather striking suggestion in the occurrence of the idea 
of “bird” in 5, so soon following 3—which happens to be 
the figure that most occupied S’s attention. 


Series IV. 


The first figure in response 1 of this series is interesting 
as reminiscent of response 1 in Series III and 8 in Series I. 
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It recurs a number of times, and, like the “x” in response 2 
and the “u” or “v” in 3 and 4, represents some natural 
form of what may be idio-retinal excitation. . 
The second response in trial 1 and the star enclosing a 
circle in response 5 are counted as obvious successes. It is 
no detriment that the star occurs before S’s 6, since, as above 
observed, there was seldom an occasion in which S did not 
have in mind the figure to follow,—and S’s 5 here, be it ob- 
served, is simply the Roman numeral of the trial, drawn while 
S was deciding on the next figure. k’s response 6—the 
“funnel” noted and drawn and the “ flower” suggested by 


the drawing—bear a plausible relationship to response 5 or 
sender’s 6. 


Series V. 


This series is characterized by the multitude of ideas and 
images in R’s mind. Yet I think that examination will show 
little evidence of obvious association, especially from trial to 
trial. On the other hand plausible associations with the im- 
age sent by S appear in the cases of trials I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 9. 
What may be reasonably counted as successes in this series 
are the responses to 1, including the strikingly dissociate 


word “ perimenter,” and the figures drawn in response to 2, 
4, 5 and 10. 


Series VI. 


On July 13 two series were made, in two rooms, tho with 
only a brief intervening period. In VI S decided to lay the 
main stress on cross-like figures of which 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7 are 
examples. It is noteworthy that the cross idea (simple as it 
is) nowhere emerged in Rk’s mind. Yet the series is an un- 
usually good one,—in many respects the best. Five re- 
sponses out of ten may be counted as fairly obvious—2, 4, 7, 8 
and g—and there are a number of suggestive inter-trial rela- 
tionships, as, e. g., the relation of 9 to S’s second drawing at 
5 (which illustrates, by the way, the tendency of S’s mind to 
break away from the cross-idea; of S’s 7), and the persistence 
in R’s mind of the idea represented by the third drawing in 2, 
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the second (suggesting “lamp ”’) in R’s 3 and her second fig- 
ure in 7. This figure is in many ways, the most interesting 
in the total experiment. At 2, in pursuance of the cross idea, 
S drew the anchor. Now it had been S’s custom to take 
after-images of the drawings as a sort of test of their vividness 
in his own mind. ‘To his surprise, in place of the after-image 
of the anchor, upon closing his eyes he saw the figure repre-. 
sented by the second and third drawings at 2, which was 
forthwith sketched. This interested S at the time, deflecting 
his attention from the cross idea. Rk, it will be seen, drew 
this image as the third in the response, after two vague and 
uncertain efforts at something else. It was drawn with 
closed eyes, which accounts for the break in the line, entirely 
unintended. ‘This figure was the most vivid that. R saw; it 
kept recurring to her mind throughout the series, as is evi- 
dent by its two reappearances. 

An instance of association affecting the response is the re- 
sponse to 8 (if this be counted as bona fide), the triangle sug- 
gesting the gable-roof of a house. As previously noted, the 
reversed orientation is of small significance, compared with 
the formal accuracy of the image. 


Series VII. 


This series was made within half an hour of the preceding, 
but ina smaller room. It was felt by R to be failing, and is 
one of the poorest series. S, saying nothing to R, varied the 
method, merely thinking of the object intended, for the most 
part, and noting it by name or word. Apparently there is no 
success in any of these efforts, unless it be 9. On the other 
hand, three out of the four cases where S drew figures show 
at least a plausible similarity. Trial 5 is the only one counted 
as an apparent response, each of k’s three figures showing 
the converging lines and the dissociate phrase “ teocalli’s 
height ” (name of the Aztec temple-pyramid) carrying a sim- 
ilar idea,—which is continued, be it noted, in the word “ ar- 
row ” and the V of response 6. Illustrative of the vagueness 
in S’s mind is the slow evolution of the figure settled upon in 
5 and 6. Perhaps complementary to this, is the conspicuous- 
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ness of reminiscence and association in R’s mind: images re- 
current from previous trials here number 8 and internal asso- 
ciations, between trials, 5, as against 4 and 2 respectively in 
Series VI, the highest previous numbers (see table). 


Series VIII. 


After July 13 no series was attempted until Series VIII 
on August 15. _S first drew the curved line of Trial 1. This 
brought to mind an owl’s beak (Cf. R’s “ goose or duck bill”) 
and the lines were made heavier and the eyelike circles added. 
The curved line suggested to S’s mind that scrolls be made the 
theme of the figures for the series (Cf. the scroll-figures 
drawn by R at 1), and this idea was followed out at first. But 
in drawing 3, the idea of the Ionic capital occurred to S, fol- 
lowed out in 4 and 5, and this in turn suggested the Greek 
fret, which is really the scroll idea in angular form, as fol- 
lowed in 6,7and8. All this was definite in S’s mind at three; 
and the second figure drawn by R in response, which is an 
angular form of the scroll, is an interesting commentary. 
_ R’s first response to 4 is fairly obvious, but it was drawn with 
closed eyes and when RF saw the original she was certain that 
this was nearer what she had seen than was the figure drawn 
by her. 

This series was conducted in the daytime, with bright out- 
side sun, and R was now (Trial 4) so bothered by an after- 
image of the window that she wished to give over the ex- 
periment. It was finished, however, tho with no further suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that the last six 
responses are strongly reminiscent of elements in the trials 
of a month or more back, which it is certain R could not have 
reproduced at will. This shows a considerable alteration in 
R’s state of mind in the second half of the series. 


[Each table represents a series of experiments which are 
denoted by the Roman numerals and each trial in the series is 
denoted by ordinals, or numbers. The first column denotes 

the figures drawn by the sender or agent and the second col- 
' umn the figures drawn or verbal descriptions made by the 
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responder or percipient. To the right of the agent’s draw- 
ings will be found the drawing or response of the percipient 
in each case corresponding to the number of the trial of the 
agent. The number of trials varies in most of the series, and 
owing to the peculiarly complex nature of the experiment 
the reproductions are more numerous than the agent’s draw- 
ings. 

The interesting point to be remarked in these experi- 
ments and perhaps an important one in the estimation of all 
telepathic experiments was the resolution of the agent to also 
draw the associated figure which the first one drawn sug- 
gested to his mind, to see whether this in any respect affected 
the result, as it might have a bearing upon subliminal influ- 
ences in telepathy. Hence in the column of drawings repre- 
senting the agent’s thoughts will be found the figure which 
association brought to his mind. Each follows in its proper 
order, the first one coming first and the associated figure or 
figures following to the right.—Editor. ] 
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ASSUMPTIONS IN PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


There is a great deal of confusion even among scientific 
men, and more especially with the laymen, regarding the na- 
ture and proper methods of discussion in psychic research. 
This confusion, however, is not limited to psychic research. 
It is associated with all problems that have not been care- 
fully defined at the outset of inquiry. Hence I am not stating 
anything peculiar to psychic problems alone. Hence no 
questions will be begged if we discuss our problems in a 
special connection. 

The two problems which I have in mind at present are (1) 
the limitations of legitimate denial or scepticism and (2) the 
distinction between the right of explanatory hypotheses and 
the use of them for the conversion of others. Tho these 
questions are more or less connected with each other I shall 
discuss them as if they had no such relation. 

Neither belief nor scepticsm has unlimited rights in a so- 
cial order. If there were only individual men and women 
without any social relations requiring common convictions 
and ethical conduct affecting each other no question could be 
raised regarding the rights of either of them. A man might 
believe or doubt with perfect impunity as he pleased and no 
one would either care or be affected by his position one way 
or the other. It is the social relation of men that interests 
them in belief and scepticism. The belief, for instance, on 
the part of one set of individuals that two and two are four 
and the doubt or denial of this proposition on the part of 
others would put the two groups at loggerheads in any ques- 
tion of trade. Wecould not buy and sell of each other unless 
we agreed upon the terms of our beliefs. Convictions re- 
garding facts affecting social relations and common interests 
cannot be doubted without correspondingly influencing the 
System of actions determining the harmonious relations of 
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the social order. If one man insists that a pound is twelve 
ounces and the other that it is sixteen ounces there will be no 
commercial transactions between them. ‘They will have to 
come to some sort of agreement in their beliefs before social 
and political life is possible. 

What I have said is a truism and perhaps well enough 
known, but we are too often forgetful of its extent and ap- 
plication to all the issues in dispute in science. We also for- 
get the importance of it in the extent to which actual agree- 
ment has been attained, whatever the cause, in our modern 
life. The course of history has created a unanimity of ideas 
that conceals from us the effects of more extensive differ- 
ences, tho we become aware of the principle in any conflict 
that leads to war. Ancient life was more affected by discord. 
Tribal life illustrated differences on a larger scale and the 
smaller social groups in Greek history exemplified the in- 
fluence of differences of opinion on the development of social 
life. The ambitions of a Cesar and Alexander the Great 
showed the conception of a larger social order, tho it was not 
based upon the rational persuasion of the citizens but on the 
triumphs of power. The conquests of Christianity were 
based upon creating unanimity of belief, whether that unan- 
imity was effected by force or persuasion. When the unity 
of belief was established it limited to that extent the agencies 
that tended to conflict. But there are many unsettled beliefs 
still and just to that extent do we find tendencies to differ- 
ences of action in the social order. Whether the differ- 
ences are well founded makes no differences to the actual — 
consequences in society. They exist and tend to keep the in- 
dividual concerned from harmonious action along sympa- 
thetic lines. 

There are only two ways in which men can reach unison 
of belief and conduct. ‘They are force and reason, conquest 
or persuasion. In the ages of slavery and authority men did 
not reason to secure co-operative action. They used force of 
some kind. In ages of liberty that followed force was lim- 
ited to that extent and men had to be brought to unity of 
conduct by reasoning with each other. Fighting and educa- 
tion describe the two methods that must be employed to reach 
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social results, the one in an age of slavery and the other in an 
age of liberty. In this period of history no one doubts the 
better character of reasoning and education for establishing 
an order which has the least waste of energy and the happiest 
results for man. 

When it comes to reasoning with each other to obtain 
agreement in belief and its incident agreement of action, the 
fundamental necessity is that of defining one’s ideas at the 
outset, as a basis upon which argument and education shall 
be made to rest. ‘This is, of course, a truism, but it is con- 
stantly forgotten in this age which follows so little the dia- 
lectical methods of Plato and the logical acumen of the scho- 
lastic period. We go on in our debates assuming that we 
have the same ideas at the basis of our discussion when in fact 
we differ at the very point in which agreement should begin 
and where we too often assume that agreement exists. The 
individual out of his social relations can easily enough be 
consistent and have no debate with himself. In fact it is 
possible to claim that he never is inconsistent with himself, 
that is, inconsistent in his subjective ideas. But we may not 
have an easy or clear criterion of what his personal ideas are. 
On the other hand, it may be very different with his relations 
to his fellows. Experiences are not always the same in men 
and the representatives of their ideas adjusted to the com- 
plex symbols of language often reveal radical differences 
where we too readily assume agreement, and the consequence 
is dispute where we desire unanimity. A man will not 
strictly dispute with himself. He may be perplexed with 
real or apparent illusions in his mental states, but he will not 
regard two opposite ideas with the same attitude of convic- 
tion. In so far as he must be self-consistent in his ideas he 
will have no doubts. He will only suspect that there is some 
illusion in the marginal associations affected by the symbol- 
ism of language, but when he relies on his internal concep- 
tions and states he has no doubts or illusions. Doubts arise 
when he is called upon to accept the statements of others 
whose experiences are supposed to be identical with his own 
but which, in fact, may not be the same at all. 

The only object that I have in these general observations 
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is to indicate a premise which no one can dispute in the ques- 
tion which I desire to discuss. This is the point where legit- 
imate or possible scepticism arises. ‘True scepticism begins 
where I am asked to accept the statement of another, an ex- 
perience which has not been my own and which I cannot fit 
into the beliefs which my experience has established. Sup- 
pose that I tell a man of the tropical climates that I have seen 
water in a solid state and that it could be thrown about like 
a stone or piece of metal. He, never having seen such a 
thing, immediately doubts it. He might insist upon his right 
to see it before believing the statement. If I could not thus 
demonstrate it to him I should have to resort to certain meth- 
ods of persuasion based upon analogies within his experience. 
Indeed the first difficulty may lie in the use of language which 
I have made in my statement. If I had not indicated the 
identity of water which is known to my host as a fluid with 
the same thing said to be a solid he might not question my 
statement. He might ask what I meant by ice, and my dif- 
ficulty would not begin, even if I showed him a lump of ice, 
until I came to the identification of this substance with the 
fluid which he knew as water., He might then suspect some 
trick on my part to deceive him. But if I could call attention 
to the fact that the tallow which he knows in both liquid and 
solid form is an illustration of the same process by which 
water may be converted from the fluid into the solid form he 
might admit the possibility of such a thing, and then his 
doubts would be modified according to his confidence in my 
veracity or readiness to satisfy him ocularly under condi- 
tions which he would determine. If he accepted my veracity 
he would use his experience with tallow in its varying degrees 
of temperature as representing what might be possible with 
water and some agreement would be reached without the 
necessary resort to sense experience. But in all this the 
basis of that agreement and removal of doubt would be defi- 
nition or common experience in the elementary stages of the 
controversy. The man cannot doubt if he actually experi- 
ences the facts or if his neighbor simply means facts which 
are consistent with his own experience. Hence agreement 
as to the ideas about which a question arises is the first con- 
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dition of agreement in the propositions on which they are 
founded. ‘This, of course, means that no doubt or denial is 
possible, or at least legitimate, in which the thing doubted or 
denied is not carefully defined, and defined in terms accept- 
able to the parties concerned. ‘This definition or explanation 
of meaning does not establish a fact, but it does establish a 
common basis of investigation and discussion, and unless this 
condition is satisfied there is no possible course of rational 
discussion. 

Again I have been dealing in truisms, which, however, 
are constantly forgotten in the problems of psychic research. 
Suppose, for instance, that I assert to my neighbor that I be- 
lieve in telepathy. He denies the existence of such a thing 
and the dispute begins. One thing and perhaps only one 
thing is agreed upon, and that tacitly. It is that telepathy 
denotes some means of acquiring information not normal or 
usual in our ordinary experience. This may be too indefinite 
to arouse dispute and so may stimulate only to definition. 
Whatever doubts my neighbor may entertain about the as- 
sertion of telepathy will be determined by the character of his 
experience in connection with the assumed or asserted facts. 
If the two disputants can even approximate an agreement 
they must start with some definition of their meaning in the 
use of their terms. Suppose the believer cannot tell what he 
means by the use of his terms then his belief becomes absurd. 
He cannot be said to have a rational belief at all. I do not 
mean here that it will be absurd if he cannot get words to 
make his meaning intelligible to his neighbor; for to himself 
the intelligibility is all in his experience. But if he cannot 
represent to himself what he means he has no right to his own 
or subjective belief, and if he cannot make his idea intelligible 
to his neighbor he has no right to insist that his subjective 
belief shall receive acceptance with another. It cannot be an 
objective belief, something to be communicated to another, 
until it is expressible in terms of a common experience. On 
the other hand, if the doubter cannot give an account of his 
idea of telepathy he cannot deny it either to himself or an- 
other. His doubts are as much dependent for fheir legiti- 
macy upon a definite idea of what he doubts or denies as any 
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positive belief. In fact belief and denial are but obverse and 
reverse sides of the same thing. This simply means that if a 
man is to deny or doubt the existence of telepathy he must 
tell what he means by that which he denies or doubts. He 
cannot question its existence unless he does. If he is igno- 
rant of what the term means he is not in a position to doubt 
or deny, but only to inquire either as to the idea implied or 
as to the facts which have given rise to the use of the term. 
When this has been done his experience will be the measure 
of his attitude toward the claimed facts. His belief or scep- 
ticism will be directly proportioned to the organized charac- 
ter of that experience and the uniformity of nature which it 
supposedly represents. But for us at present the main point 
is to enforce the claim that doubt is equally bound to state 
the nature of what it doubts as belief, and unless it does 
the denial can be no more rational than the belief without 
this statement. 

The real source of scepticism about telepathy, however, 
is in the actually equivocal nature of the term. It was 
adopted to describe a group of mental coincidences which 
were thought not to be casual. But the immediate employ- 
ment of the term to denote a process by which the coinci- 
dences were effected changed its primitive idea. The man 
who employed it in its first meaning would meet with dispute 
and doubt on the part of the man who used it in the second 
sense while not having any experiences in the kind of thing 
implied. Suppose, however, that the two parties could be 
gotten to assume, at least for the sake of discussion, the first 
import of the term. Then if any doubts arose it would be as 
to the facts of experience and these would depend upon the 
question of veracity and correct observation. These granted 
the parties might then agree as to the facts and telepathy 
would mean nothing more than the facts of coincidence, while 
the explanation might remain in abeyance. Doubt about the 
facts would be removed and entertained only in regard to the 
hypothesis regarding their mode of occurrence. 

This last remark calls attention to the distinction between 
doubt about the phenomena and doubt about their explana- 
tion. The sceptical state of mind in each case is the same in 
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its right and wrong, and is the same in its grounds, namely, 
its relation to experience whether of the individual or of social 
opinion. But the two parties too often misunderstand the 
point of view regarding their differences. The one distinc- 
tion which should always be kept in mind is the fundamental 
one of the facts or phenomena alleged and of the processes 
assumed to explain them. Until the man announces what 
his conception of one or the other of these he is not in a 
position to either believe or deny. He can only inquire or 
investigate. Doubt or denial is as illegitimate as affirmation, 
unless we make the doubt convertible with ignorance, and 
this is the only legitimate form of doubt in any case that can 
escape the suspicion of a bias. But this aside the main point 
is to recognize that the doubt and denial cannot be admitted 
to be legitimate which does not define what they doubt or 
deny. If they do not know what they question, they are not 
in the position to exercise the functions of a judge and a critic. 

The same restrictions that are here indicated in reference 
to telepathy, whether of the phenomenal or the explanatory 
type, also apply to a spiritistic theory. A man’s right to deny 
it will depend wholly upon his conception of a spirit, and the 
same will be true of the right to affirm its existence. For 
the criterion of whether anything exists which can be so 
named will depend upon conceptions of it consistent with 
such experience as would be contradicted by their affirma- 
tion. It is experience, the usual experience of men that af- 
fords the only criterion of what they can believe or not. As 
explained in the example of the ice there is a way to open the 
mind to possibilities which it does not readily see in limiting 
its ideas of this experience to one group of facts. But the 
natural caution of men is justified in accepting discreetly and 
with evidence any new fact not hitherto experienced. The 
definition of what we are seeking, and of what we ask each 
other to believe, must come from experience, whether of the 
individual or the social group. ‘That experience will be the 
measure of the probabilities and the improbabilities of any 
new occurrence. Consistency with it will increase our read- 
iness to accept a statement of fact and real or apparent in- 
consistency with it will determine the degree of doubt about 
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the assertion. But this experience is not a closed circle. It 
is not a fixed or unchanged law of nature. In fact, “ nature” 
is not an invariable and inflexible agent but quite as con- 
tradictory as any supposedly intelligent being is or can be. 
What we find in fact is greater frequency in certain things 
and less in others. The exception is not intelligible in terms 
of one law but may be in those of another. The inconsist- 
ency is only with reference to a given law of experience, while 
the fact may accord with another law having occult or non- 
sensible harmony with the known laws of experience. 

It is this fact, which is as much a law of experience as any 
other fact, which makes new knowledge and progress pos- 
sible. ‘The conservative mind ties itself dogmatically to 
previous experience, as if it were an invariable thing, and re- 
fuses to admit anything new. ‘The liberal and unbiased 
mind is open to the new, knowing full well that the past is not 
the sole arbiter of the future, and looks for evidence. 

Now if a man should define “ spirit” in terms which are 
not familiar to normal experience in some form, he invites 
objection and difficulty in the process of convincing his audi- 
tor, but if he selects what we know as representing what we 
mean by it, his only objection to the belief in it being a fact 
will be based upon the question of evidence. He cannot ap- 
peal to a contradiction between the conception and the facts 
of previous experience. He must dispute or discredit the facts 
and their relevancy to the case. But the sceptic cannot dis- 
count or discredit the belief in spirit unless he too admits the 
conception of what he disputes as a fact. It is usual, how- 
ever, for him to evade all definition and explanation of mean- 
ing to esconce himself in an armor of doubt and to throw 
the whole responsibility of converting him upon the believer, 
when in fact the duty of conviction really depends on the man 
who does the thinking and not upon the man who presents 
the evidence. 

This brings us to the second problem to which allusion 
was made at the outset. It was the distinction between ex- 
plaining facts and converting the sceptic. In explaining 
facts, if we are concerned only with our own satisfaction 
there are no limits to our rights, except that we must not 
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invent hypotheses not involving established facts or prin- 
ciples within our experience. We may not be limited by the 
restraints that the sceptic may wish to put upon us. We 
may indulge whatever causes we desire, provided only that 
we have ample reason to believe that they have been familiar 
to our previous experience. But the sceptic may desire to 
say that we must subscribe to his conditions. This will be 
true if we are engaged in converting him, but not otherwise. 
He has no right to impose any limitations to any hypothesis 
whatever except in his own conversion. My personal busi- 
ness is to determine the unity of my experience for myself 
and the sceptic, who, if he is legitimately sceptical, is ignorant 
and seeking information, not denial, cannot limit my right to 
satisfy my own mind by any hypothesis whatever, provided 
that I use assumptions determined by previous experience. 

When it comes to what may be called the scientific prob- 
lem which is more than satisfying myself personally it may 
be different. The scientific problem is often or always com- 
plicated with the needs and demands of others. It is, in fact. 
a social question, that of affecting the minds of others. It 
often, or perhaps always, involves the conversion of the scep- 
tic or the information of those who, if not sceptical, desire an 
intelligible unity with the past given to new facts. Hence 
while the scientific principle of satisfying previous experience 
holds in this, as in personal investigations, it limits the prin- 
ciples so used. ‘They must be the experience of others as 
well as that of our own. We have often to prove the right 
to entertain a given hypothesis before assuming it in explana- 
tion of facts which might have another meaning, and so the 
experience with which the hypothesis shall consist must be 
accepted by others as well as ourselves. From its use must 
follow the conclusion which we are trying to determine for 
sceptic and unbeliever. But there is no necessity that we 
should ourselves accept this experience. The problem of 
conversion consists in using the beliefs of our critic and to 
enforce our conclusions upon his own premises, even tho we 
do not believe his premises. 

At this point questions of personal privilege may arise. 
If the sceptic insists that my whole procedure must consist 
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in limiting myself to hypotheses which he shall determine for 
me I may demur, on the ground that a sceptical standard is 
never one for determining the truth, but only for his con- 
version. In the determination of the truth he must do his 
own perceiving. I am not required to do this for him. If 
he cannot see the conclusions of his own premises and insists 
obstinately on not being convinced on what seems to be true 
to me I may go my own way, and he must go his. It is then 
his business to investigate and not to rely on me for convert- 
ing him. I have no obligations to convert any one. I may 
have the obligation to do careful work and to try converting 
a critic. But I cannot have a duty to make him see where 
he is blind or wilful. My duties stop with the presenta- 
tion of the facts and the hypotheses which general experi- 
ence has recognized. Farther than that I cannot go. The 
sceptic must do his own thinking. I cannot and am under 
no obligations to do it for him. If he undertakes to deny or 
to explain he is no longer a sceptic but comes over to the 
rules which I have explained and must himself abide by the 
assumptions which he demands of me in converting him. He 
is then the believer, not the doubter, and so subject to the 
conditions which he imposes on believers. 

Scientific explanation is a method of giving unity to the 
facts of experience, and when any new fact appears we have 
either to admit that it is inexplicable in terms of previous 
experience, and so suggesting that the fact itself may not be 
what it seems, or we must seek some connection between it 
and previous knowledge to unify it with this, and so admit 
that it is admissible as a fact with modification enough to fit 
the new connections assumed. However this may be the 
point is that science is the unification of knowledge, whether 
new or old, and it may proceed in any way that it pleases 
without considering the prejudices of the sceptic whose only 
function is ignorance where he is not dogmatist. There is 
no duty to consider his limitations or demands for any other 
purpose than to convert him, and in many cases he is not 
worth converting. The attempt concedes more intelligence 
and authority to him than are his rights. If I know any- 
thing at all of scientific method I may go my way as I please 
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and leave the results to open-minded men, letting the quarrel- 
some doubter talk and think as he pleases. My only duty is 
to be open-minded and honest with myself and others, apply- 
ing what seems to me the assumptions which an enlightened 
experience has justified, and then leave the results to the 
world. But if I make it my chief business to convert the 
doubter it is quite different. I must then concede every- 
thing to his limitations and prejudices. I have to adopt ex- 
planations as he will admit them within his experience. If 
he refuses to extend that experience by personal investigation 
my obligations to him are much lessened. I may return to 
my other duties and methods. The sceptic must convert 
himself in this situation and that will depend as much on his 
intelligence and insight as upon his actual investigations. It 
is easy to sit in a chair and bark at others. It is not so easy 
to go out and work. But that is the only course entitled to 
respect and influence. 

What I have said here applies to the whole field of science, 
and not to psychic research problems alone. Hence I have 
expressed myself in general terms. But to make it concrete, 
let us take the man who is sceptical of telepathy. There is 
no use for the scientific man, who tries to convert him, also 
trying to deal with his facts upon the spiritistic hypothesis in 
this effort to convert him, if he is more sceptical of spirits 
than of thought transference. The investigator may be him- 
self convinced of spirits, but he cannot employ them in the 
process of conversion where the auditor does not appreciate 
the nature of the facts or the hypothesis assumed. He must 
deal with the situation on the basis determined by the limita- 
tions of the sceptic’s experience. That is perhaps a truism, 
as indicated in all that has been said previously. But in my 
own study of telepathy, in the situation imagined, I do not 
have to consider the prejudices of the man to be converted. 
I have to consider only the validity of my own experience, 
which may or may not convert others. The test of its social 
validity, which is its acceptance by others, and that by the 
sceptical mind, is the conformity of it to objective experience 
and this conformity the sceptic has a right to demand, in 
case | am trying to get others to accept my belief. Granting 
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then that the sceptic is finally converted to the acceptance of 
telepathy he may then use that to escape further concessions 
to the supernormal. This again is a truism, and is practiced 
by all who resist the acceptance of a spiritistic hypothesis. 
But then it is right here that the sceptic as constantly forgets 
his obligations. He is no more a sceptic when he is applying 
telepathy to new facts to give them an older coloring or class- 
ification. He is trying to give a scientific explanation and 
can be held responsible for the principles which determine the 
applicability of his hypothesis. As long as he simply awaits 
his own conversion by his opponent he has no responsibilities 
but those of insight. But the moment he attempts to limit 
the meaning of any set of facts whose superficial claim ap- 
pears to represent them as at least somewhat different from 
the facts by which he was convinced of telepathy, he is then 
subject to the demand that he recognize the full extent of the 
identity involved in the extension of his supposition. That 
is, he must show that the phenomena are essentially and not 
superficially identical, and the extended hypothesis must ap- 
ply without violent modification. In other words, he is no 
longer a sceptic, but a believer and responsible for the ac- 
ceptance of the conditions which limit a believer’s position. 
There is another distinction here which it is important to 
keep in mind. There is a wide difference between the ac- 
ceptance of an assumption as representing what is possible, 
conceivable, or rational, and the acceptance of it as represent- 
ing a fact of occurrence. Usually the sceptic evades this fact. 
He wants to get the advantage of assuming the impossibility 
of an hypothesis and its convertibility with the denial of the 
fact of its truth, while it may be quite as possible as any other 
hypothesis. ‘Thus telepathy may be admitted to be a possible 
or conceivable thing, under the limitations of definition and 
experience, as above described, but it is another thing to ad- 
mit or prove that it is a fact. A flying machine is possible 
and conceivable, but it was a long time before we could admit 
that it was a fait accompli. It is the same with a spiritistic 
theory. It is perfectly conceivable, tho it may not be a fact. 
The sceptic might just as well admit its actual fitness to ex- 
plain certain facts, tho he remains unconvinced of its being a 
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fact. Bue he changes the venue of controversy when he does 
not admit its possibility. It will not then be a question of 
explaining facts, but what is your knowledge of normal and 
other experience. What does previous scientific progress 
show to be actual and possible. When this has been deter- 
mined we may then proceed to the examination of the truth 
of a spiritistic doctrine, or of any other question under dis- 
pute. 

In the meantime the scientific investigator need not be 
hampered by the limitations and prejudices of the sceptic who 
needs or desires to be convinced. He may simply fall back 
on his rights and tell the sceptic to convert himself, if he does 
not trust the man who is doing the investigating. 

I come back then to the first point and that is that scien- 
tific method requires me to unify my facts as best I can and I 
need not consider the difficulties of the unconverted man, un- 
less I mean also at the same time to establish his conversion. 
Bringing him to my point of view may not be unifying knowl- 
edge at all, except for him, but it may involve only using the 
extent of his actual beliefs to establish at least the possibility 
of what I may desire to prove. But in the main and primary 
test of my hypotheses I am to examine their fitness with the 
facts, whether others can follow me or not. In establishing 
this consistency of the hypothesis with the facts, especially 
with their complications and apparent contradictions, I am 
showing the legitimacy of the theory, and to that extent prov- 
ing it. For many an hypothesis has no other proof than its 
single fitness to explain the facts, and scepticism that holds 
out against its being “ proved,” when that fitness has been 
established for intelligent men is simply equivocating with 
the idea of proof. He may be correct technically, but he 
takes an attitude that tends to bar investigation and scientific 
method in cases where no other “ proof ” is possible than this 

‘fitness to explain. It may be that fitness to explain is the 
only condition of “ proof,” tho the degree of certitude which 
goes for “ proof” may not be determined by any fixed crite- 
rion or amount of complexity in the evidence. 
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EDITORIAL. 
INVESTIGATIONS OF EUSAPIA PALADINO. 


Collier’s Weekly for May 14th, 1910, contains a careful Re- 
port on some experiments with Eusapia Palladino, by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, assisted by a number of persons of 
scientific standing and certain others well versed in the arts 
of conjuring. The Report is not as detailed as the strictly 
scientific man would desire, but it is sufficiently so, especially 
when taken with the carefully recorded observations of the 
phenomena at crucial situations, to give it considerable scien- 
tific value. Such details as the more critical might want 
could hardly be expected in a journal of this kind, nor do 
they seem especially necessary under the circumstances. 
The experimenters are agreed that nothing even bordering 
on the supernormal occurred and their methods of investigat- 
ing Eusapia’s habits and actions must recommend themselves 
to every scientific man. 

Professor Jastrow simply reports the facts that came un- 
der the observation of the experimenters and does not accuse 
Eusapia Palladino of fraud. In only one sentence does he 
even use the word as related to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena and in this statement he simply says that they were 
“ suggestive of fraud.”” There was no apparent attempt to 
ascertain whether Eusapia was a hysteric or not, or whether 
she was in a trance or not. It is as apparent, however, that 
if they had, it would have made little difference. The modus 
operandi of the phenomena, as discovered by their experi- 
ments, made it unnecessary to investigate for hysteria, in so 
far as actual explanation of the facts was concerned. Such 
an investigation would have affected nothing but the ques- 
tion of conscious fraud, and it was only the method of pro- 
ducing the phenomena that was under examination. It must 
be confessed that the description of the séances and Eusapia’s 
methods makes it a question as to the reality of her hysteria, 
at least in any sense that would make her mental action in 
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any respect different from a normal state. One would like 
to know whether there is adequate reason to believe that she 
is an hysteric. It has been natural to accept the judgment 
of Morselli, Botazzi and such men on that subject. But psy- 
- chologically the report of these recent séances suggests a 

suspicion of any hysterical features whatever, and unless we 
can assume hysteria the charge of conscious fraud is entirely 
reasonable and would detract from the scientific interest of 
the case. Unfortunately we do not know the conditions un- 
der which the observations were made. 

The Report is a far more serious and scientific one than 
that of Professor Muensterberg published in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, on which we commented in the April Journal (p. 
169), and deserves the respect of every man who desires to 
know the truth. It will certainly lend color to the belief that 
the whole field of psychic research is not worth while, when 
every attempt of the scientific man only discloses some chica- 
nery, fraud, or illusion at the bottom of the claims for the 
supernormal. ‘That must be as welcome a conclusion to all 
of us as the confirmation of any favorite theory. Unless 
supernormal phenomena can be found to convert the sceptic 
psychic researchers must agree with agnostic verdicts. It is 
. needless to say that there is less hope of evidence in the field 
of physical than of mental phenomena. 


Professor Muensterberg’s Letter. 


The following is a very remarkable letter which Mr. W. 
S. Davis, one of the men who aided in the exposition of Eu- 
sapia Palladino discussed above, has shown me and which 
was sent to him by Professor Muensterberg in reply to a 
letter sent to him by Mr. Davis. The letter bears the same 
identical signature as one which Professor Muensterberg 
wrote to me on another matter. One can charitably inter- 
pret his statements in this letter only on the hypothesis that 
he was exceedingly careless about letter writing or was in- 
dulging in very poor sarcasm. How he could have meant 


to be sarcastic can hardly be intelligible when we take the 
serious statements in a part of the letter. 
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Cambridge, Mass., March 19, 1910. 
My dear Sir: 

I thank you for your delightful note of inquiry. I am deeply 
impressed by the gruesome discoveries of the London Society. 
I hope it will not disturb your peace, if you discover that the in- 
formation: which that Society has was written by myself. 

As to the real facts of the evening, they might be best pre- 
sented to the public as follows. Firstly, Madame Palladino’s 
foot was not caught in the cabinet at all. Secondly, the man who 
caught Madam Palladino’s foot in the cabinet had never spoken 
to me before that act, had not discussed the matter with me at 
all, I did not know anything about his existence and he had no 
idea what I was to write in the magazine. Thirdly, it is not at 
all true that I was in New York that evening, but I spent it 
quietly at the Pacific Coast. I feel sure that you will find wit- 
nesses to testify to all of these three essential points. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HUGO MUENSTERBERG. 


In his letter of inquiry, to which this of Professor Muens- 
terberg’s was a reply, Mr. Davis stated that he had heard 
from certain sources that Professor Muensterberg had not 
exposed Eusapia Palladino; that this statement was corrob- 
orated by another scientist who said Professor Muensterberg 
was as much surprised as any one when the exposure oc- 
curred, and that Dr. Hyslop expected to publish this fact in 
the Journal of the American Society. 

We do not see what there was in this inquiry to call out 
such a reply. it should be noticed in the first of the three 
“essential points” that Professor Muensterberg states that 
Eusapia Palladino’s foot was not caught “in the cabinet.” 
In the second he virtually states that it was caught “in the 
cabinet,” while he admits tacitly that he wrote the article in 
which he says he was in New York city. The third state- 
ment asserts that he was not in New York City that evening, 
tho the article makes him an actual witness of the phenom- 
ena, and I have the testimony of several parties that Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg was present. 

Is Professor Muensterberg trying to be humorous? If 


not who wrote the article which he allows the public to be- 
lieve he wrote? 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


UNCLASSIFIED EXPERIENCE. 
_ [Presented in Person Oct. 12th, 1909. ] 
By Madame Clarence de Vaux-Royer. 


In October, 1907, the tenth of the month, I had an experi- 
ence during my sleep of such forceful character and vivid 
facts in their apparent nature presented therein to my sleep 


consciousness and retained with such reality upon awakening, 
I could but feel that I had visited the places, met the people 
and overheard their conversation—for they did not seem to 
be conscious of my physical or rather mental presence or to 
address their remarks to me. My dream interview had been 
in another country where I saw Dr. Berillon (with whom I 
studied and whose clinic and lectures I attended at the Societe 
d’Hypnolgie et Psychologie, 49 Rue St. Andre des Arts, and at 
the Sorbonne at Paris in 1896-1898, but of whom I had not 
heard or thought for a long time) and Dr. Boirac, who was at 
that time connected with the Lycée Condorcée, professor of 
philosophy and psychology, and who had been present at a 
reception that I gave in Paris to bring the scientific minds to- 
gether, and had invited me to his home to witness certain 
phenomena obtained from his own psychic experiments. 

But this relation of interest in similar subjects and the 
friendship which had been established through this gentle- 
man’s kindness to me—an investigator—had not been revived 
since my return from Paris in 1898. I relate these events to 
aid in supplying the connecting link, or the explanation of 
what followed this nocturnal dream or psychic interview, for, 
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from information received, which furnishes the corroboratory 
evidence, it seems that that which my mind picked up and 
brought back to this country and recollected in the first mo- 
ments of waking consciousness, were all facts pertaining to 
matters at that time taking place, or about to take place, or 
completed. 

My impression was as though a voice had told me “ you 
have that particular power of being able to leave your body 
and visit other realms or countries and to gather information 
in this manner.”’ I seemed transported to a great distance. 
The two Doctors whom I have mentioned seemed to be at a 
distance from each other and I thought of telephoning Dr. 
Berillon, as the man I was with was Dr. Boirac. He wore a 
badge of crépe on his coat sleeve and I felt that a feminine 
influence was the cause of his mourning. I was told, or men- 
tally impressed that he was writing a new book soon to be 
published. 

I wrote Dr. Zeliqzon at Cleveland, whom I knew to be a 


member of the same society in Paris of which I had been 
made a member, and to which these two Doctors belonged, 
asking him for the present address of Dr. Boirac, and men- 
tioned my realistic experience of the preceding night, request- 
ing an explanation if it lay in his power to enlighten me. 


(Post Mark) 545 West 144 St., 
New York, N. Y. Sta. H., Friday the 11/07 Oct. 
Oct. 11, 1907, 
12-M. 
My Dear Dr. Zeliqzon: 
I am reminded that we owe you a letter in reply to your 


friendly one, but in traveling one’s correspondence becomes neg- 
lected. 


* * * * Shall I tell you of a telepathic communication I 


had last night? I cannot explain it but perhaps you can. ‘The 
mental wires seemed to cross or meet, for Dr. Boirac stood before 
me and we were in distinct conversation, he speaking English and 
I trying to reply in my poor French. I asked him in this vision 
“how he liked Amerique?” Do you think he is coming here? 
Then he mentioned the names of Dr. Baraduc and Dr. Beérillon, 
and I tried to call Dr. Bérillon on the ’phone, but thought “ what 
a long distance message.” It seemed as though they or Dr. 
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Boirac was to write something to which he wished me to con- 
tribute, and he said “ we wish a soul that can go out of the body 
and visit places and report to us”; and I replied (in this dream or 
subconscious state) that I could do this and could furnish the 
material that he wanted, if Mr. Royer would not intrude. 

There were other features of my meeting Dr. Boirac that were 
so realistic that I believe there are some facts back of it that will 
explain its significance. Can you give me Dr. Boirac’s address, 
please, and allow me to remain with best wishes from us both, 

Most cordially yours, 
ROSE M. deVAUX ROYER. 


The following are extracts from Dr. Zeliqzon’s letter in 
reply relative to the desired information: 


The American 
Institute of Anthropology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Incorporated. 
Dr. Maurice Zeliqzon, Cor. Secty. 
No. 4711 Scovill Avenue, S. E. 
10 November 1907. 
Dear Madam Royer: 

M. le Dr. Boirac, Recteur de l'Université de Dijon. 

Dr. Edgar Beérillon, No. 4 Rue Castellane, Paris (8-1) are the 
addresses as nearly as I can get them, and I have no doubt that 
communications thus addressed will reach their destination. Dear 
Madam, I must ask your pardon for not replying sooner to your 
very interesting missive: I was away when your letter reached 
my house, then I tried to solve your problem and find to my great 
disappointment that I must leave it to some brighter mind than 
my own. It is quite impossible to make out whether your dream 
—for I believe such it was—was interastral communication or 
cross thought communication. You will have to determine that 
from your own thoughts that day. Were you reading something 
or some work of Dr. Bérillon or Dr. Boirac? If not the phe- 
nomenon is most remarkable—if not interesting. It is possible 
i. e. taking the hypothesis that the day or time before your sub- 
conscious experience you had no occasion to think of either per- 
son or read anything pertaining to them, that they might like to 
send you some kind of communication, hence your Somno ex- 
perience. * * * * * Since my return from the East and 
West I have not made any experiments in psychic phenomena; 
otherwise I should have been very pleased to report to you any 
results. * * * * * * * ‘Trusting that you are enjoying 
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the happiness of the season, I remain with sincere greetings to 
Monseur Royer. 

Your most humble servant, 
MAURICE ZELIQZON. 


I wrote to Dr. Boirac at the address given stating the 
principal impressions—those that were the most forceful viz. : 
—the new book which he was writing and the mourning I 
saw on his arm. His reply is recorded here. 


Dijon le 15 Janvier 1908. 


Chére Madame: 

Je suis tres touche que vous me n’avez pas cublie. J’ai eu en 
effet un deuil depuis l’automne dernier, une tante, soeur de mon 
pere, la derniere survivante de les freres et soeurs, qui est morte 
fin Octobre. J’ai quitte Paris depuis 10 ans biéntot et suis main- 
tenant Recteur de l'Université de Dijon (aprez avoir ete Recteur 
del’U-de Grenoble) Je vais publie en Fevrier prochain a la librarie 
Felix Alcan 108 Bd. St. Germain Paris, sous le titre “la Psychol- 
ogie Inconnue ” (Psychology of the Unknown) un volume sur le 
Sciences Psychiques qui fera partre de la “ Bibliotheque de philos- 
ophie contemporaine.” Si vous revenez quelquefois en France, 
je serai trés heureux de vous recontre soit a Paris soit a Dijon. 
“My wife” est tres sensible a votre bon souvenir et sa joint a 
moi pour vous envoyer nos meilleurs souhaits.* 


E. BOIRAC. 


I sent the above communication from Dr. Boirac to Dr. 
Zeliqzon and append his reply as bearing upon the matter in 


an evidential manner, also my letter addressed to him as be- 
low: 


* Translation. 
Dijon, the 15 Jany., 1908. 

Dear Madame: 
I am indeed exceedingly pleased to learn that you have not forgotten 
me. I have been in mourning since last fall—An aunt, a sister of my father, 
the last surviving of his brothers and sisters, passed away last Octobre! It 
is now nearly ten years since I left Paris. I am present Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Dijon—after having been Rector of the University of Grenoble. 
I am going to publish next February through the house of Felix Alcan, 108 
Bd St. Germain, Paris, under the title of “ La Psychology Inconnu” (Psy- 
chology of the Unknown) a volume on the psychic Sciences which will be 
a part of the series of the Library of Contemporary Philosophy. If ever 
you return to France I should be very happy to meet you again, either at 
Paris or at Dijon. My wife joins me in sending you our best wishes. 
E. BOIRAC. 


Incidents. 
(Post Mark) 
New York, N. Y., Sta. College, 
Jan. 27, 1908, 545 West 144 St., 
8.30 P. M. New York, le 26 Jan. 08. 
My Dear Dr. Zeliqzon: 

We wish to thank you for the very pretty calendar you were 
so kind to send us—in the usual good taste of l’homme Francais 
aussi—I trust that your holidays were passed pleasantly. * * * 
I enjoyed hearing from you and thank you for Dr. Boirac’s ad- 
dress. ‘The enclosed is his reply to mine. I so often have these 
realistic dreams that have significance if followed out. I do not 
know yet why it should have come to me, or how but I wrote Dr. 
Boirac that I dreamed of him and that he was in mourning—and 
that I sent to you for his address to verify the dream. Do you 
remember the date or contents of my letter to you? Your reply 
is dated 10th of November, 1907. Perhaps this communication 
was made by the departed to establish some facts in experimental 
psychology or there may have been other matter, the details now 
forgotten, connected with my dream or mental visitation at that 
time for I was in the presence of Dr. Boirac and saw him, and saw 
the crépe on his arm, as the French custom is. * * * * 
With our best regards to you, 


Sincerely, 
ROSE M. de VAUX ROYER. 


Cleveland, O., 4711 Scovill Ave. S. E. 
2 February, 1908. 
Dear Madam Royer: 
I was indeed much interested in your kind letter of 26 of last 
I consider your psychic experience regarding Dr. Boirac re- 
markable indeed. It is not merely a dream. His reply suffi- 
ciently establishes that fact. To my limited way of comprehen- 
sion it must have been a meeting of your astral body with that 
of Dr. Boirac (but perhaps you do not believe in the phenomenon 
performed by astral bodies). Perhaps if you could remember all 
the incidents that took place at the time of your psychic experi- 
ence, my theory would be upheld. The date of your first letter 
was October 11, 1907. In this letter you stated among other 
things that Dr. Boirac was to write another book. He verifies 
this in his letter to you, naming the book which will be published 
by Felix Alcan (Paris). Then as he further states, his aunt died 
in October. I am sure Prof. Hyslop would be glad to get these 
items to be recorded in his magazine—the official organ of the 
American Psychic Research Society—then Dr. Boirac’s name is 
also of great interest to any scientific mind. * * * * * * 
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I am very curious to know what Dr. Boirac will say in his 
“Psychology of the Unknown.” I have ordered the book, for 
which information I have to thank you. 

Trusting that you will enjoy the happiness of the season, I 
have the honor to subscribe myself with the best wishes to your- 
self and Monsieur Royer. 

Madame, 
Your most obedient, 
MAURICE ZELIQZON. 


I will let the following extracts from letters relative to the 
above add what of interest and enlightenment they may to 
the original experience. 


Cleveland, 21 January 09. 
Dear Madam de Vaux Royer: 

I was very much interested in reading your last favor. Com- 
plying with your, request I enclose two of your letters where 
matter pertaining to Dr. Boirac is mentioned, so Prof. Hyslop 
may take his choice of subject matter. However, if you permit 
me to make another request, I should very much like to have the 


said letters returned to me. It would certainly not be very com- 
plimentary to you if I should be indifferent regarding the keeping 
of these letters. I have made inquiries about Dr. Boirac’s book 
and could not find any English translation. * * * * * 


Trusting that you are enjoying the best of health, I remain 
very faithfully, 


Your humble servant, 
MAURICE ZELIOZON. 


Académie de Dijon, Université de France, 
Cabinet du Recteur. Dijon le 30 Janv. 1909. 
Madam: 

I will try to write you in English, but there is such a long time 
I have had no opportunity for speaking or writing English that I 
fear my letter shall be quite incorrect and unintelligible. 

I thank you very sincerely for your greeting and I send you 
my good wishes for the new year. 

I have received your letter last January and I beg your pardon 
that I have not answered it. 

I am not fully sure that the circumstances of your dream or 
vision are in perfect agreement with the objective case to which 
it relates. The fact is that I was in Paris during October 1907 
from the 16 to the 26th, and meantime I received telegraphic in- 
formation of the death of my aunt, who was the last still living of 
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all the Spaitinn and sisters of my father. “She died in the depart- 
ment Girarde, where I had visited her last vacation in August and 
September. I knew that she was dangerously ill and as she was 
very old, I was not surprised by the news of her death, but was 
very sorry and regretted very much that I could not attend her 
obsequies. ‘The death I think happened the 17th or the 18th of 
October, and the burial the 18th or the 19th. I would be obliged 
to seek after it in my old papers for having more precise particu- 
lars about the event, but the essentials are faithfully represented 
in the lines above. Will you be so kind as to communicate it to 
Prof. Hyslop? 

Perhaps you know I have been much interested last year in 
the international language Esperanto so that I am now President 
of the International Esperantist Academy and linguistic Com- 
mittee. A great international or universal Esperantist Congress 
is to happen in 1910 in America at Chautauqua (this year the 
Congress will be held in Spain at Barcelon) ; but this year also 
will happen a national or American Congress at Chautauqua in 
July or August. The American Esperantists wish very strongly 

that some eminent men among the European Esperantists would 
come to this American Congress, and I have received constant re- 
quests and offers about it. 

With best remembrances and greetings of my wife, 

Sincerely yours, 


E. BOIRAC. 
P. S. My “ Psychologie Inconnue” is not yet in English. I 
would be very glad to find for it a translator. 


Académie de Dijon, Université de France, 
Cabinet du Recteur. Dijon 6 Mai, 1909. 
Madame: 

Vous devez etre surprise que je n’aie pas encore répondre a 
votre dernieré lettre; mais j’attendais d’etre fixe sur mon projét 
de voyage en Amerique et c’est seulement hier que j’ai enfin recu- 
apres plus d’un mois de silence-le reponse de M. Benedict Papot, 
president dela Chicago Esperanto Society. * * * * Je le 
regrette d’autant plus que jamais ete bien beureux de me retrouver 
avec vous et de causer des questions qui nous enteressent l’un et 
l'autre. 

La mort de ma tante a en lieu daus la nuit du vendredi 18 ou 
samedi 19 Octobre 1907, et ses obséques se sont faits le dimanche 

20—Vous pouvez communiquer ces dates a M. le professor 
Hy slop. 
Je n’ai pas voir M. Charles Richét ou M. de Vesme lors de mon 


dernier voyage a Paris. J’espére etre plus heureux a mon pro- 
chain voyage. 
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Veuillez agree, assurance de mes sentiments re- 
spectueux et aévoueér. 

E. BIORAC. 

Si je devais donner suite a mon projét de voyage en heen 

je m’empres serai de vous en informer.* 


Dr. Charles Richét, 545 West 144 St., New York City, 
15 Rue de l'Université, Mch. 28-09. 
Paris, France. 
My dear Dr. Richét: 

Remembering you as a friend of some ten years ago, and also 
as an earnest investigator for the truths embodied in the under- 
lying principles of psychic phenomena, I take pleasure in address- 
ing you in reference to the publication of a somewhat unusual 
experience of my own, coming to me in what we term the dream 
state, and entirely unsolicited. The main facts have been cor- 
roborated and I hold these papers, dates, etc., and upon the as- 
surance of Prof. Hyslop that the matter will be of intérest to the 
scientific world, I turn to you first to ask if you will receive this 
for publication in the “Annales of Psychical Science” and if I 
shall send the MSS. to you. As Dr. Boirac’s name is mentioned 
in the vision and as I received many courtesies from the French 
Doctors and scientists in my endeavor to understand psychic 
phenomena—it is to that country of pleasant memories I would 
like to offer this—my experience, to aid—if it will, in solving one 
infinitesimal part of the vast mystery of Life in its continuity. 

Accept the expression of my sincere regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 


ROSE M. de VAUX ROYER. 


* Translation of M. le Boirac’s Letter. 


Madame, 


You will be surprised that I have not yet responded to your letter, but 
I have awaited developments for my proposed voyage to America, and it is 


sponse of M. Benedict Papot, president of the Esperanto Society at Chicago. 


I regret above all not to be able to meet you again to talk over the 
questions which interest us both. 

The death of my aunt occurred during the night of Friday the 18th or 
age f the 19th of October, 1907, and the funeral was held on Sunday 
the 

You may communicate these dates to Prof. Hyslop. 

I have not seen Mr. Charles Richet or M. de Vesme since my last 
trip to Paris—I hope to be more fortunate on my next visit. 

Accept the assurance of my most respectful sentiments. 


E. BOIRAC. 
(P. S$.) If I conclude to go to America I will immediately inform you. 


only esterda that 1 have fn y received Iter a months silence the re- 
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15 Rue de l’Université, Paris, France, 
Teleph. 729-46. 
Chére Madame: 

Merci de votre lettre certes il sera interessant pour les An- 
nales d’avoir votre recit. Voules vous l’addresser a M. de Vesme 
6 Rue Saulnier Paris Je me suis permis de transmettre votre 
lettre a mon ami Boirac. Croyez, chére Madame, é mes senti- 
ments de profound respect.* 


CHARLES RICHET. 


532 West 152 St., N. Y. C., 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, May 24, 1909. 
519 West 149 St., 
My dear Prof. Hyslop: 

Knowing you in your official capacity of Secretary of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, to be the recipient of many phazes 
of phenomena,—psychic and otherwise, I am offering you the 
principal facts of the dream vision I have heretofore related to 
you and would esteem it most highly if you will favor me with 
your opinion of this phenomenon and what allowed it to occur, 
or say if it can be classified with other of similar nature coming 
under your observation. While the facts disclosed (in the usual 
manner) remain facts, yet is there any known law or precedent 
whereby these things are forecast (as they were in my mind) be- 
“ fore they actually occurred or while they were in the process of 
becoming manifested. 

In Oct. 1907, the night of the 10th of the month, I dreamed of 
Dr. Boirac, saw him wearing a badge of mourning, also that he 
was writing some new matter. I also addressed him as though 
he were visiting America! 

When he received my communication of inquiry he was in 
mourning, “for an aunt who died on the 18th or 19th of October, 
1907,” as I copy from his last letter, dated May 6, 1909; (and in 
which he tells me to communicate this to you). His book of 
which I dreamed was published the following spring; and re- 
garding the trip to America his last two letters have been mainly 


* Translation of Dr. Charles Richet’s Letter. 


15 Rue de l'Université, 


Paris. 
Dear Madarn, 


I thank you for your letter. Certainly it will be very interesting to 


have your narrative for the Annals. Kindly send it to M. de Vesme, 6 Rue 
de Saulnier, Paris. 


I took the liberty to send your letter to my friend Boirac. 
Believe, dear Madam, in my deep respect. 
CHARLES RICHET. 
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devoted to the consideration of it. Will you write me your view 
of the case, i. e. of the events mentally registered with me so 
long before their actual occurrence, and all being of different im- 
port. I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSE M. de VAUX ROYER. 


Mrs. Clarence de Vaux-Royer, 

532 West 152nd St., 
N. Y. City. 

My dear Mrs. Royer: 

Your note just at hand. I recall only a little of the incident 
about Dr. Boirac, and I do not remember whether the account 
was put on file here or not. I am just putting our records here in 
shape. My recollection is that you took the letters away in order 
to get further information before filing. 

Of course I could not give a conclusive opinion on any single 
case like that, but a large collection of them would enable us to 
discover the law in reference to them. Generally, I think it quite 
probable it involves spirit intervention, but I could not pronounce 
such a verdict scientifically until put in knowledge of a large 
number of similar cases. It was specially interesting to me be- 


cause of its associations, and I hope we may have a careful record 
of it. 


May 26, 1909. 


Very sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Premonition. 


The following incident has its interest because it is fairly 
well supported by documentary evidence which was fully ap- 
preciated by the informant. The incident of importance is 
the prediction or premonition of a death. The age of the per- 
son concerned may affect its value, but it has typical features 
of interest wholly apart from any evidential incidents. 


LaCross, Wis., Dec. 26, ’07. 
James H. Hyslop, 


New York. 
Dear Sir :-— 

As for giving you any experience that my daughter has is 
quite difficult; her gifts are so natural if I try to dispute things 
with her it would be like damning her existence. This medium- 
ship must .be for some purpose implanted in nature and again 
can it be possible that the subconscious mind is a liar, a trickster, 
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a deceiver, or a machine that is not in good working order at 
times. I sent my daughter to the Spiritual School last Septem- 
ber, 19. My wife’s sister was sick at the time and she died the 
20th of September. I wrote my daughter about it and in a week’s 
time from that date I had a letter from my daughter saying that 
she had heard from her (my wife’s sister) through her guide and 
she had told them that her mother would die in a very short time 
and three weeks from that time her mother was stricken with 
heart trouble and died. I could tell you more about these condi- 
tions on the other side but will not take your time. 

Down at Whitewater, where she goes to school, are two girls 
from Columbus, Ohio, going to school, also. They are of excel- 
lent character and come from good family, they being second 
cousins of ex-President Harrison. ‘Their father died about ten 
years ago from a wound. He was shot by a lover of the oldest 
girl that is now at the school. One night at the school the girls 
had a séance with my daughter and their father came and talked 
with my daughter, or rather, gave a message through my daugh- 
ter, and he commenced to tell things that my daughter knew 
nothing about. It was all about the tragedy and he spoke kindly 
and wanted them to forget the past. I don’t care to give the 
names of the girls now unless you should want it. My daughter 
Says it is so natural to her to see spirits that she thinks nothing 
of it. She meets them on the streets and the trains. When she 
came home at Christmas from school a spirit she got acquainted 
with at school came and sat down beside her on the train and 
talked with her all the way home. It was one who was killed 
three years ago on a train in Colorado. He told her he had not 
got over his accident yet; his neck was troubling him; he had 
that broken at the time. 

Mr. Hyslop, will you please pardon me for poor spelling. If 
I can get anything of value some time I will write you. 

Resp., 
B. L. JOHNSON. 


607 Main St., LaCrosse, Wis., 

James H. Hyslop, Jan. 2nd, ’08. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of Dec. 30 at hand. I am taking the risk 

of sending you three of my daughter’s letters. If she knew it 
she would never permit it. She is very touchy on points pertain- 
ing to her mediumship. She is afraid it will be doubted. Any- 
body accusing her of any untruth would kill her. I wrote her 
once to study it and see if it might possibly be auto-suggestion 
and that it might be her sub-conscious mind talking, and she 
answered me in a letter in such way that I don’t dare to under- 
take such suggestions again. She is 25 years old next August. 
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When she speaks in her letter of Olava, that’s her aunt and 
my wife’s sister. Where she speaks of grandma, that is my 
wife’s mother. She went back to school to-day. While she was 
here I had a sitting with her and she gave me only a few names 
and the most remarkable was she gave me this, “ here comes one 
who used to work together with you in the Old Country, he gives 
his name as Peter Ore. Now I have not given that man a thought 
for thirty-five years. He was much older than I, perhaps twenty- 
five years, so he must be dead. 

When she does automatic writing she does not go into trance. 
She also says that when she gets messages she must make her 
mind mum or blank; if she thinks the least bit it mixes in to the 
message she gives. I think you will understand in the letter 
when she speaks about the previous Indian that controlled that 
girl at school. She called one of her Indian controls to come and 
talk to the other Indian, in the Indian langtage, and made him 
go. My daughter also has a Hindoo Doctor that comes and talks 
Hindoo language. One night some of the girls wanted to have a 
séance at school and her Indian control told her not to have it; 
but she thought she would anyway. The Indian control drugged 
her with Spiritual drugs so she could hardly get upstairs to her 
room, and she went right to sleep. 

I will try and give you what I can get from time to time. 

Yours respectfully, 


B. L. JOHNSON. 
P. S. I enclose check so you can verify dates. 


New York, Jan. 4th, 1908. 

I wrote to Mr. Johnson in response to the letter about his 
daughter’s experience and asked if her letters could be loaned 
me for inspection. I received them to-day. The first letter 
is not dated. But in proof of the approximate time of its 
writing Mr. Johnson sends me a check whose receipt she ac- 
knowledges in her letter. This check has been cashed and 
was drawn apparently on October Ist, 1907, by Mr. Johnson 
on the La Crosse Security Savings Bank. The check is in- 
dorsed by the daughter in the same hand-writing as her letter 
and passed through the Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on October 3rd. On October 4th it passed 
through a LaCrosse bank whose stamp is illegible in all but 
the date and the town. Miss Johnson must have received 


the letter of her father and acknowledged it on October 2nd 
or 3rd, not later. 
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In this letter, after recounting some of the events con- 
nected with some experiments by a few of the girls in the 
school, the daughter tells the following facts. 


“T got a message from Olava through one of my spirits and 
she realizes now that she is a spirit, although she has not left the 
home yet, but she said she begins to realize a little of what we 
spoke to her of. She says, of course through my guide, to thank 
ma a thousand times for the beautiful flowers she brought her and 
she says now that she is glad that there are some of us who un- 
derstand this Spiritualism, so that she can talk to some of us. 
She says grandma is going to follow in a short time and also that 
Otho’s health was very poorly. Now these are the very words 
that are given to me and ma can believe it or not, just as she 
chooses. She says also to greet ma from her father and she says 
he was in the room when her spirit passed out and was the first 
one to kind of explain things to her. ‘ Fabio’ (her uncle), she 
says, wishes to greet Laura and tell her he is with her often. 
That is all the spirit can get just now, so I shall close.” 


In a letter to her father, dated October 21st, the daughter 


says, in the midst of personal matters of no importance in this 
connection :— 


“ Did you say grandma had died. I couldn’t quite understand 
what you had written. If so, why my prophecy came true in a 
short time, but that’s what Olava told my guide to tell me.” 


In the letter of October 24th, 1907, the daughter writes 


again to the father, evidently in reply to another letter from 
him. 


“So grandma died. Well, I didn’t imagine anything after all 
or I wasn’t talking to myself, either. I get lots of messages from 
Olava through my guides and they are fine, too. She says I 
should tell you to greet ma and be sure, too. She says she and 
grandma are both together, but grandma doesn’t know she is dead 
yet. She is in a sort of semi-conscious state, she says.” 


607 Main St., La Crosse, Wis., 
James H. Hyslop, N. Y. Jan. 7th, ’08. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of Jan. 4th at hand. In answer will say 
the grandmother’s health was good as usual. She has been 
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troubled with heart failure for many years and that was what 
came on to her again and she died the same day. She lived at 
Westbury, Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from La Crosse. She 
had not been in La Crosse for twenty-five years. My daughter 
has been up to visit there once in a while. She was there for a 
couple of days last August, none of us anticipating her death. 
She went to the funeral of her daughter and seemed to be as hale 
and hearty as ever, no correspondence had passed about her 
health. We did not expect she would live many years more be- 
cause of her age, she being 85 years old. 
Respectfully, 
B. L. JOHNSON. 


It is quite apparent in these facts that the daughter pre- 
dicted the death of the grandmother. Whether it was an 


event which might be guessed is not made clear in the account 
of the incidents at hand. 


. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG ON EUSAPIA PALADINO. 
By Stanley L. Krebs. 


Although Prof. Munsterberg’s article in the “ Metropolitan ” 
exposing the famous medium Eusapia Paladino is, as usual, de- 
lightiully written, and entertaining, it is, nevertheless, absolutely 
wrong in the leading inference he draws and desires all his read- 
ers to draw. 

The most striking fact is, of course, the description of a man 
lying on the floor in the dark séance room who “ grabbed the 
Medium’s foot and caught her heel with firm hand.” It was this 
unshod foot, says the Professor, which a few moments before 
had “ pulled my sleeve at the elbow. I plainly felt the thumb 
and fingers. She had lifted it to the height of my arm when she 
touched me under cover of the curtain without changing in the 
least the position of her body. When it played thumb and fin- 
gers the game was also neat throughout.” 

This free left leg and the wonders it accomplished by reaching 
backward under her chair into the cabinet and moving things 
there, and by reaching sideways and upward as high as his elbow 
and squeezing things there like a human hand, constitutes the core 
and climax of Professor Munsterberg’s exposé. 

At first blush all this seems simple enough; but when you 
begin to reflect seriously upon what this short, stout woman, 
Eusapia Paladino, would actually be obliged to do with that free 
member of hers, the intellectual sky begins to cloud up. 

I attended two of her séances and remember that the small 
table or flower-stand in the cabinet was at least a foot and a half 
from the back of the chair on which she sat, with her back turned 
towards it. Do you think it possible for her to get her short leg 
under her chair and reach a foot and a half still further back and 
lay hold (with her toes?) of a flower-stand there and drag it for- 
ward and to her left out into sight of the circle of sitters? How 
in the world could she ever twist her left leg around the left leg 
the chair upon which she sat to move the flower-stand out 
thus? 


Try it on your own chair! and see how far back you can 
reach! 
And, mark you, how could she do this and yet all the while 


keep her left knee pressing against the right knee of the man who sat 
at b? 


| 
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1. Flower-stand in cabinet. 

2. Flower-stand moved out. 

(a) Medium’s chair. 

(b) Professor Munsterberg’s chair. 


If the above manoeuvre would be difficult (and I claim that it 
is positively impossible), what shall we say of the other one, 
namely, producing a hand-squeeze at his elbow, or, as in my case, 
way up on my shoulder, or, as in both cases, still farther around 
on our backs? Pause and think what this would mean. 

It would mean that the fibula and tibia of her left leg would 
have to be swung around outward at the knee to an angle of 
about 135° from their normal position in relation to the femur! 
Besides this these tibia and fibula bones would have been obliged 
to mysteriously elongate themselves to about double their natural 
length in order to reach from a man’s knee (which her knee was 
all the while pressing against) to his shoulder! Then these two 
lower leg bones would have to bend or twist in order to get 
around the leg of the séance table which was directly in their 
way, and bend terribly, monstrously, to reach up and scratch the 
two nearest sitters on their backs! Moreover, when her foot did 
arrive at last (through the above amazing physiological process) 
at the elbow or shoulder it would have to swing around on the 
ankle joint and bend there enormously to grasp the arm or 
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shoulder like a thumb and fingers of a hand! Still further, this 
foot would have to develop a tangible organ like a thumb to pro- 
duce the squeeze or pinch I felt on my shoulder, and afterwards 
on my arm, as he did too; for, the toes could give a touch or pres- 
sure to feel like fingers, but what is there on a foot to act like a 
thumb by which a squeeze between it and the fingers is produced, 
and both of us, remember, distinctly felt the thumb and fingers? 
Eusapia would have to be a human snake, a physical contortion- 
ist of incredible ability to perform a gymnastic stunt such as all 
that! And do it all too, mind you, with such amazing celerity 
that the entire movement would escape detection by the human 
eye and do it, also, “ without changing in the least the position of 
her body!” “The knees themselves which I held with my 
hand,” says Professor Munsterberg, “ were kept entirely quiet.” 

Surely, surely, one at least of these “ two reliable members ” 
of the circle who were holding her knees at the very moment 
when these squeezes were felt, would have detected some move- 
ment when her leg was in the act of performing a serpentine 
journey like that! But no—‘ Her knees were kept entirely 
quiet.” One of these two men at her side was a “ well-known 
scientist ” and the other was Professor Munsterberg himself. 

All this, then, which is involved in the free leg idea, is the 
athletic miracle Professor Munsterberg declares himself as seri- 
ously believing this short, stout woman actually performed with 
her left leg! Seriously so wonderful a left leg as all this involves 
should be scientifically scrutinized, anatomically analyzed, and 
philosophically systematized. 

“Her achievement was splendid,” he says. Even so! So 
splendid, in fact, as to be simply and absolutely incredible. In 
short Professor Munsterberg invokes one miracle to explain another. 

My main objection, however, to this left leg activity to which 
he resorts in order to explain the movements of the flower-stand 
and the spirit squeezes, is not the extreme difficulty of it, but the 
extreme ease of another and a quite different method which I dis- 
tinctly detected her in using on the two nights when I was pres- 
ent. Hence the question in my mind naturally is, why should 
she trouble herself to execute so difficult and dangerous an act 
when she could accomplish the same results by a far simpler and 
safer one? 

This simpler method to which I here refer is one of four trick- 
methods which I discovered on the two occasions referred to, the 
exposition of which constitutes another story altogether and one 
which, with the aid of sketch artists and camera, I am now en- 
gaged in preparing for publication. 

The table is tilted and “ levitated” by her free left foot, some- 
times the right. I saw both. I show by cuts exactly how she 
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gets her foot free and still preserves a pressure upon each “ con- 
trol’s ” foot and knee. 

The things in the cabinet are moved about there and to the 
outside of it by her free left hand. I saw it frequently from vari- 
ous close positions and once frightened her by bumping into it 
while my arm and hers were both in the cabinet. I saw this left 
arm deliberately move the toy piano over her left shoulder near 
her head and deposit it gently upon the table under the blown 
out cabinet curtain as a blind. By cuts I show exactly how she 
gets one hand (either hand as desired) free and yet maintains the 
tactual sensation on the hands of both “ controls.” 

How she reaches things in the cabinet which are clearly be- 
yond the reach of any free arm is too long and complex a story 
to try to tell without the accompanying illustrations which make 
it all very simple and which I have in my complete story of my 
findings on the two evenings I was present at her séances in New 
York City. 

I saw distinctly from my position how the ropes were untied 
that bound her feet or wrists, also how the mandolin was swept 
with “ spirit” (!) fingers, how pinches were made upon the arms 
and backs of sitters, how the cabinet curtain is “ blown out,” and 
in short, how all her major or standard “ phenomena” are pro- 
duced or, at least, were produced on the two occasions above re- - 
ferred to, fairly justifying my inference that doubtless all are sim- 
ilarly produced. This inference, I know, is open to technical ob- 
jection: but practically and in the philosophy of common sense it 
is very strong and cogent. 

I am personally sorry Professor Munsterberg did not tell us 
exactly where this unshod foot was caught by the man who 
nabbed it, whether behind her chair and actually in the cabinet, 
or only under her chair, or simply in front of it; also whether it 
had on a white or a black stocking. 

He thinks the empty left shoe might “ probably ” have been 
fastened to the right by means of a hook so that both shoes could 
be pressed down upon the two feet of the opposite “ controls ” 
simultaneously. No such hook was found at his séance nor by 
me at mine when I examined her shoes carefully. Moreover, 
when I sat in Professor Munsterberg’s place at the table, Eusapia, 
on one occasion, stretched her entire left leg with the shoe on it 
upon both of my knees under the table, while Dr. Simpson, of 
Hartford, controlled her right foot; yet under these circum- 
stances the curtain blew out upon the table, the flower-stand 
moved out from the cabinet, and “ spirit” hands squeezed our 
arms. Surely for all these things under such circumstances her 
now famous left leg could not be held accountable. 

He says she has never succeeded in moving anything which 
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was more than three feet distant from her body. If Professor 
Munsterberg has not personally seen this done, I wish to say that 
I have. A toy piano and a metronome were placed, one to the 
extreme left of the cabinet on the floor and the other in the middle 
rear against the back partition, also on the floor. Thus placed 
these two objects were clearly beyond the reach of her arm or 
leg, even if free, yet they were: moved forward and one of them 
came out apparently over her head and gently descended upon the 
séance table in the sight of all. Yet I know this to be a trick and 
how it is done. 

He does not explain how the table was lifted up in the air, all 
four legs at once off the floor, and in full light. He thinks, he 
suspects, he imagines that she used concealed forceps to do the 
act with. 

Nor does he tell his readers how the raps were made. He 
gives us a mere supposition, namely, that she strikes the table 
with her knuckles. How could she strike it if one “ reliable ” 
scientific gentleman was devoting his whole trained attention to 
controlling one of this plain woman’s hands, and another equally 
reliable scientist was doing the same with her other hand? 

He says she “ tries” to set free a hand or foot from control; 
but he does not show or prove in this article that she actually 
succeeds in accomplishing this; and, moreover, what need of it if 
she accomplishes everything by her leg and toes? 

With a number of points in this article of Professor Munster- 
berg I find myself in full agreement. 

I found, as he did, that when the chain of hands was broken, 
upon the integrity of which madam insists, that nevertheless the 
“ phenomena” went on just the same. Also, that things would 
happen unexpectedly, i. e., just when the attention of the circle 
had been directed elsewhere. 

I noted, also, that Eusapia herself was wide awake all the 
time, alert, eagle-eyed, never in a trance. 

With one more statement of Professor Munsterberg I find 
myself in agreement, and with this I close. He says “I am in- 
clined to think that scholars are especially poor witnesses in such 
a case.” As a rule this will hold good. Sir Oliver Lodge says 
the same thing. But I think all will agree that Professor Muns- 
terberg’s article, despite its very evident defects, will contribute 
‘ to what, from personal observations, I have good reason for be- 

lieving is the truth in Eusapia’s remarkable case, namely, that she 
has succeeded (whether consciously or unconsciously I shall not 


here and now say) in deceiving some of the flower of our scien- 
tific minds. 
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A CHANCE COINCIDENCE. 
Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 18, 1909. 


My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

On Saturday night, August 7, 1909, I experienced what seemed 
to me, to be a perfect case of telepathy. I was visiting a friend in 
San Rafael, who retired about ten minutes before I did. I was to 
sleep on the porch, as in diagram enclosed. I had no sooner lain 
down than I noticed the loud ticking of a clock in the adjoining 
room. For several moments I tossed about, wondering how I| 
could ever sleep with that annoyance, for a ticking clock at night 
is something I can not stand. ‘These were some of my thoughts: 
“IT can’t move the clock to another room because it is too large. 
It would be discourteous to my hostess to go in and ask her to 
do something with it. Even if it were not discourteous, I should 
hesitate to speak to her because she is a Christian Scientist.” 

All of a sudden, not five minutes after retiring, I sat up, listened 
attentively for a moment and'realized that the clock had ceased 
ticking, at any rate, I could not hear it. I went to sleep at once 
thereafter and thought no more of the incident until the next 
night. Just before retiring, my friend said, “ Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar about the clock last night?” ‘Then she said, “ Af- 
ter | had gone to bed, I wondered if the ticking might not annoy 
you, so I got up and softly went into the room and laid my finger 
on the pendulum.” She said she had never done such a thing 
before, and she had often had guests staying with her, sleeping 
either on the porch or even in the room with the clock. If this 
incident should have any value, and you wish any other data, I 
shall be glad to give it, if I can, so will also my friend. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ADELAIDE S———. 


The reader should note that Miss $ thought that 
Mrs. M had not been accustomed to stopping the 
clock. Mrs. M reports otherwise. 


San Rafael, Cal., Sept. 26, 1909. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Yours of Aug. 24 is before me. I am quite sure 
the incident Miss S———— wrote to you about, could be of no espe- 
cial interest to you for it was only what any hostess would have 
done to make a guest comfortable. I had no other thought in 
getting up to stop the noisy clock, I had done the same thing be- 
fore. I quite agree with you and Miss § that it might have 
been of some importance as a case, but am sure it was not. | 
should have answered before but have been pressed for time. 

Truly yours, 
MARY D. M ; 
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PREMONITORY DREAM. 


The following dream was reported to me before the veri- 
fication was completed by Mrs. de Vaux-Royer, one of whose 
experiences is reported later in this number of the Journal. 
The following is a letter to the man concerned. 


New York, Aug. 30th, 1909. 


My dear Mr. H 


I am going to tell you of my dream of you last night. There 
seemed to be some important undertaking under way. I saw 
beautiful grounds laid out, and felt rather than saw your connec- 
tion with them. ‘The second scene was a spacious room, a table 
spread with fine china and champagne opened. Some one drew 
the corks of three bottles. Then we were aboard a train going 
northward and one by one the guests aboard dropped off and 
waited on the sides as the grade grew more difficult. The incline 
became almost perpendicular, but we went on to the top, difficult 
as it looked to be, and when we arrived only you and myself were 
aboard. But the others joined us in the feast of celebration. 
Then I awoke from the great strain, and when I went to sleep 
again, you were again in my dream and seemed to be far west at a 
high altitude. A voice said tome: “ Mr.:H died at Den- 
ver,” and I awoke with a shock. 


Sincerely, R. M. de VAUX-ROYER. 


Mrs. de Vaux-Royer reported that she was ignorant of 
Mr. H *s whereabouts and doings, he having gone off 
to rest. But she went to his private secretary and ascer- 
tained the following facts. On October 4th, 1909, Mr. 
H , pilot and Mr. P , aide, entered the St. Louis 
balloon race. He broke the endurance record, remaining in 
the air forty-eight hours and forty-five minutes, and ascended 
to a height of 24,200 feet, the highest altitude reached in this 
country. Mr. H was not feeling well after this and 
went further west, but returned to his office October 11th. 

On inquiry at the office Mrs. de Vaux-Royer ascertained 
that new grounds were being laid out at a country place 
owned by the gentleman and that the first trip in the balloon 
was northward ascending from Massachusetts. 

Apparently some of the features in the dream, perhaps 
most of them, are symbolical, as I have often found them in 
the case of Mrs. de Vaux-Royer. This might be expected in 


premonitory experiences rather than in telepathy or clair- 
voyvant ones. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Mind That Found Itself. By Clifford Whithingham Beers. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1907. 


This is a remarkable autobiographical account of a lunatic, 
covering the period of alienation. The reason for its being of 
special interest is because of the rarity of productiveness of the 
insane. ‘They are seldom creative. As an exceptional instance, 
Dr. Dercum of Philadelphia reported the case of an insane man 
who invented things worth while. More often their writings are 
trash, and inventions worthless. But while the present volume 
contains no new thoughts, yet the style, clearness, logic and pur- 
pose class it as original, and in the circumstances, a valuable bit 
of literature. 

There are two sections, the first being the story of the author’s 
lunacy, the second is an appeal for asylum reforms and more 
skilled and sympathetic handling of the insane. The graphic 
manner in which is described the course of the mental malady, 
from its onset to ending, the life and experiences in the various 
places of confinement, reads almost like a Poe tale; and hence 
would be interesting to laymen, while for those who have to do 
professionally with the insane cannot fail to have impressed a 
little more, the need for a quick sympathy and understanding of 
such unfortunates. The author, being a graduate of Yale, had a 
training that enabled him to self-analyze to advantage, and lucidly 
to describe. His insight was extraordinary, and his memory, 
too, was undoubetdly very good. 

The periods of depression, suspicion, and delusions with sui- 
cidal tendencies, alternating with periods of expansion, psycho- 
motor restlessness, flight of ideas, delusions and hallucinations, 
mark the affection from which he suffered as Manic Depressive 
Insanity. Much of the terror from which he suffered is ascribed 
to the deceit, lack of frankness and suspicious manner in those 
nearest him,—attendants, doctors, relatives. In that matter I 
believe he has a just complaint. He thought attendants and 
others were come to spy upon him. No one told him frankly 
what it was all about. The reviewer well knows that it is the 
common practice, and not the exception, for people to begin by 
assuming unnatural attitudes toward those recently alienated. 
They think to humor them by readily acquiescing to some insane 
belief of the patient, by introducing the doctor as a friend, rather 
than as a medical man, upon some lame excuse, which often as 
not the patient sees is absurd and thus further suspicion and 
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estrangement are aroused. Far better tell him in a friendly way 
all your business and relations with him. 

The last half of the book is an arraignment of methods in 
vogue at the asylums for the insane. The chief complaint is 
against the lack of greater freedom, the use of restraining sheets 
and jackets, and refusal to permit mail to go out. These are 
matters upon which opinions will vary. It is not always easy to 
judge of just how much freedom may be allowed to a given pa- 
tient. He may be suicidal, he may escape, he may do injury to 
another. The general tendency, however, has been toward 
greater freedom. In the latter part of the 18th century Pinel 
was the first to unshackle the insane. Now they have a rela- 
tively large amount of liberty: some of them permitted to roam 
in large, unfenced grounds, the weekly dances, billiards, and other 
amusements attest to improvement in the care and comfort of the 
mentally afflicted. Most, however, who have had experience with 
the insane, believe it to be unfeasible to discard altogether the 
restraining sheet of which Beers so bitterly complains. It pre- 
vents risks to the patient and others, and moreover, conserves the 
energy which a maniacal subject so prodigally wastes. It helps 
to diminish the psycho-motor excitement, hence in a way, is good 
medicine. But like all treatment, must be selected for the case 
and used with discretion. The reason for suppressing some letters 
to the outside is obvious. While, therefore, one cannot coincide 
with all the author’s contentions, it must be admitted that he 
stimulates a greater sympathy for the poor patients, by pointing 


out the scenes from their viewpoint. In that way the book will 
do good. 


LOUIS MILLER. 


Both Sides of the Veil. By Anne Manning Robbins. Sherman, 
French and Company. Boston, 1909. Price $1.25. 


This little book will prove a very interesting one to general 
readers. It carefully eschews any pretence of being scientific 
and thus completely disarms criticism. The care with which the 
material is dealt with might have laid some claim to more value 
than this refusal to be considered scientific would imply. Miss 
Robbins was associated with Dr. Richard Hodgson in his work 
with Mrs. Piper and was accustomed to take notes of the sittings 
after the manner of Dr. Hodgson’s method. The largest part of 
the book consists of excerpts from these records. Mrs. Piper had 
known Miss Robbins before she came under the care of Dr. 
Hodgson, and hence the strict sceptic must discount the matter 
concerned in the book, tho perhaps required to pause in regard to 
some of them. But the frequent warning to the reader that the 
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contents are to be regarded from the point of view of one already 
convinced of the existence of spirits will make it unnecessary to 
criticize the author on that point. The book was not written to 
convert the Sadducee, but to help those who are not able to accept 
the orthodox religious view of things and yet seek some sort of 
consolation and religion in the conviction of a future life and 
communication with the discarnate. Or if this misrepresents any 
portion of its object, it acclaims a way to satisfy intellectual and 
emotional distress by something more than the evidence that is 
demanded by the strict scientist. 

Miss Robbins has omitted from the record certain personal in- 
cidents and such as might claim the attention of the English So- 
ciety with whom the records were left and confined her quota- 
tions to the more general material, containing often non-eviden- 
tial matter, but which is well calculated to help believers in com- 
munication with the dead in the feeling that they are helped in 
their daily tasks. It goes without saying that the scientific man 
is not ready for this as yet. But as Prof. James remarks in his 
little introduction to the book, it is one of the many that have ap- 
peared and are appearing and that show the survival of a religious 
view of life where the orthodox creed and cult cannot retain one’s 
allegiance. It is written with obriety and care and having the 
influence of Dr. Hodgson’s methods upon Miss Robbins’ records 
and notes it can be a very helpful book to many readers. 


The Principles of Pragmatism. By H. Heath Bawden. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. Boston and New York, 1910. $1.50. 


Everybody, it seems, in this age has to write about Pragma- 
tism as a condition of getting heard at all about philosophy. To 
the present critic Pragmatism is about as near being a philosophy 
as a newspaper article is near being a treatise on political econ- 
omy. Its reflections are very interesting, but one cannot tell 
where it begins or where it ends. The only clear sentence in it is 
that it intends to be practical, but even the clearness of that sen- 
tence depends on the reader’s notion of the practical. Pragmatism 
has cut itself loose from all other philosophies without either un- 
derstanding the others or proposing an intelligible substitute. 
Pragmatism, of course, is truistic, but not informing, and is the 
last expiring effort of the philosophic mind to get a hearing, and 
represents the attempt to restore interest in phrases and attitudes 
of mind which the same people have discredited by their scep- 
ticism generally. 

The present volume is not an exception to these remarks. It 
is just as obscurantistic as all the others. It founds itself on 
“ experience,’ but what the author means by “ experience” no 
living man could tell. The whole mass of modern philosophers 
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talk about this “experience” ad nauseam and without any sense 
of humor, as if the repetition of another word in all situations 
made a philosophy. They have to earn their salaries in some 
way, and the demand is that they shall be new or give up their 
vocation. The latter alternative would be the most sensible. 

The only point of interest for psychic researchers in this vol- 
ume is the chapter on “ Mind and Matter,” the last one in the 
book. Here we would expect some explanation and at least at- 
tempted solution of the problem implied in the juxtaposition of 
the two terms. But we have neither. ‘To criticize it adequately 
would be to take up each sentence and show that it was false as 
to facts, tho we would hardly be right in saying that this is true 
of every sentence. But the larger portion of the chapter is mean- 
ingless in the light of the real questions which historical philos- 
ophies have discussed, and apart from these historical conceptions 
philosophy has no meaning. That this is true is apparent from 
the author’s own conclusion that the value of philosophy is the 
discovery of self-conscious illusions! 


The Christian Religion as a Healing Power. By Ellwood Worces- 
ter, D.D., Ph.D., and Rev. Samuel McComb, M.A., D.D. 
Moffat, Yard and Co. New York, 1909. 

This little book is a sequel to Religion and Medicine, which we 
discussed in this Journal (Vol. II, pp. 651-681), and is confessedly 
written in defence of the Immenuel work. It is comprised largely 
of the two essays printed elsewhere in defence of the movement, 
and represents a very vigorous defence of it. It makes an excel- 
lent summary of the plans undertaken by the church represented 
by the authors. The most delightful part of the book is the con- 
fident tone of its replies and the deserved criticism which scien- 
tific dogmatists of this age get. It is amazing to see how bigotted 
and ignorant the average medical man and clergyman are on this 
subject. We boast of our intelligence and liberal spirit, when the 
fact is we are as intolerant and as ignorant as the men were who 
persecuted Luther or ridiculed Darwinism. 

Whatever faults the book may have grow out of the unsettled 
ideas at the basis of the problems before it and not from the spirit 
of the authors. Whether religion is capable of any affiliation 
with science or not may be a subject of division among men, but 
there can be no question of the spirit which the authors, avowedly 
religious men, show toward science and scientific methods, and 
that fact alone is half a victory for their position. I think the 
reviewer could take exception to certain statements in the book, 
but anything like fault finding for these would be to ignore mer- 
its far above the defects which we might notice. 
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Psychical Science and Christianity. By E. Katherine Bates. Dodge 
Publishing Company. New York, 1909. 

Another book by Miss Bates and in the general spirit of that 
by Sir Oliver Lodge on Science and Immortality. Both design to 
invoke the interest of the religious world to recognize psychic re- 
search as a friend of religion rather than an enemy. When we 
have said this it is all that we need to say here about Miss Bates’ 
new book, except to recommend it and its spirit very heartily. 
It does not pretend to be a severely critical and scientific book 
and perhaps would be less important if it were. It presumes that 
the average layman has some sense, and so does not undertake to 
convert him as we would a hardened sceptic without insight or 
sense of humor. With this hearty recommendation of the book 


we may leave it to a wide circle of readers who will be much 
helped by it. 
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